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XV.—A Birds’-Nesting Ramble in Lapland. 
By ALFRED CRAWIALL CHAPMAN. 


Tur ornithology of the extreme north-west of Europe has 
not been treated of for some years in ‘The Ibis,’ so perhaps 
the following account of a trip to East Finmark during the 
spring of 1884 may be of interest., The district visited was 
the valley of the Tana, one of the great rivers which drain 
the area lying between the North Cape and the gulf of 
Bothnia. The Tana and the Muonio-Tornea rivers have 
their souree in the same district, the former flowing north- 
wards iuto the Tana Fiord, a little to the east of the North 
Cape; while the Muonic-Tornea, flowing in a southerly 
direction past Mnonioniska, the seene of the late Mr. Wol- 
ley’s memorable achievements, empties itself into the Gulf 
of Bothnia. 

In crossing the North Sea, on May 21st, when two hun- 
dred miles from land, a Whinchat came on board the steamer 
and songht shelter near a warm steam-pipe; the unfortunate 
little bird must have been much fatigued, for shortly after- 
wards it fell dead from its perch. On the 22nd, during a 
short walk in the suburbs of Bergen, I was pleased to sce 
Pied Flycatchers, the males in fine black-and-white plumage. 

3etween the 23rd and 26th May, when going up the fiords, 
the usual common seafow] were to be seen; but twice I 
observed brown Eiders with very pale-coloured heads, which 
I took to be female King Eiders. On the 27th we arrived 
at Bodö, in Nordland (lat. 67° N.) ; and after obtaining per- 
mission from the magistrate there to shoot specimens, we 
made our way across what was formerly a marsh behind the 
village, but which is now drained. I suppose it would be 
here that the Messrs. Godman found the Great Snipe breeding 
(Ibis, 186], p. 87) ; now nothing but an occasional Golden 
Plover and numerous Wheatcars flitted over the dry tussocks 
of moss. The first birds that attracted attention were a pair of 
Northern Marsh-Tits (Parus borealis) actively searching the 
lower stems of the birches for food. They appeared to be 
mich lighter in colour on the underparts than our Marsh- 
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Tits, and the long fluffy plumage of a slate-blue tinge is 
wonderfully adapted to resist the rigours of a northern winter. 
Magpies were very common, and I notieed them breeding in 
low bushes in the streets of Bodö. Presently we got among 
a colony of Fieldfares (Turdus pilaris), their nests, which we 
found in great numbers, being mostly placed in small birch 
trees from three to ten feet from the ground. I remember 
looking down on a Fieldfare’s back, as she sat on her eggs, and 
remarking how ill-fitted the circular nest was to the outline of 
the bird’s body, for I could see right into the bottom of the 
nest on each side of her closed wings, although the eggs 
were not visible. The trees being small and stunted, the 
nests were necessarily plaeed elose to the main stem; they 
were constructed of dry white grass externally, then about 
an inch and a half of wet earth, and an inside lining, about 
an inch thiek, of dry white grass. The internal diameter 
was invariably 4 inches, and I found afterwards that those 
of the Redwing (Turdus iliacus) were as invariably 34 inches. 
The old birds occasionally hovered in the aiw with jerky 
flight, after the manner of a Pipit, uttering a peculiar ery, 
which could scarcely be called a song; but I think this is 
confined to the breeding-season ; they also kept up a con- 
tinual cackling, similar to the familiar note we hear in 
winter. While selecting some of the finest clutches of eggs, 
we presently saw a nest of sticks in the top of a bireh trce, 
and on approaching, a male Merlin (Falco esalon) dashed off 
it. Soon the female Merlin appeared, mobbed by a screcch- 
ing crowd of Fieldfares, and I easily secured both these little 
Falcons. The nest appeared to be newly built, of thiek bireh- 
branches loosely put together, and lined with a little moss, 
dead leaves, and a few feathers, but deeper in the centre 
than the nests of the Sparrow-Hawk or Kestrel; it contained 
three very dark-coloured eggs. It struck me as peculiar 
that these active and powerful little Falcons should be quietly 
nesting in the very midst of a colony of Fieldfares ; for there 
must have been at least a score of the nests of the latter 
within a short stone’s throw of the Merlin’s tree. A single 
Rough-legged Buzzard was seen to-day ; on the low grounds 
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Reed-Buntings and Willow-Wrens were very common, and a 
Chiffehaff was seen and heard singing lustily,as well as a single 
Hedge-Sparrow. Blackeocks were “ crooing ” loudly im the 
still evening, and oceasionally we flushed a Willow-Grouse, 
which scemed to be already in summer dress ; its bold bec-bec 
on rising exactly resembles the ery of onr British bird. 
Bramblings were numerons in the bireh-forests, their mono- 
tonous drone, like the word cree-ee, being continually audible ; 
it struck me as resembling the note of the Greenfinch, but 
distinctly louder and shriller. I often saw them floating about 
in the woods with quivering wings, somewhat reminding me 
of the Wood-Warbler ; but they were rather wild, and it was 
some time before I procured one. Ring-Onzels were com- 
mon in the steep heather-clad gorges, and I saw one pair of 
Mealy Redpoles sitting together on a dead twig projecting 
from some snow, their grey breast-feathers fluffed ont, and 
looking very disconsolate. Where the ground was wet, Red- 
shanks and Snipes kept getting up, and I took an egg from 
the oviduct of a Yellow Hammer which f got here. On the 
28th we took a boat, as I had heard that a pair of White- 
tailed Eagles bred annually on a rocky island off Bodo. 
We did not find them at home, however, so having landed we 
amused ourselves by watehing a pair of Ravens (Corvus corax) 
which had a nest in the face of the crag, containing several 
yonng birds nearly ready to fly. The youngsters frequently 
hopped on to the side of the nest, and flapping their wings, 
received their first lessons in the art of flying. Directly 
they saw ns they would drop back into the nest, whilst the 
old birds kept flying round, occasionally uttering a deep 
guttural “ eroak.” 

While watching the Ravens, a Kestrel (Falco tinnunculus) 
fiew into the erag and began to make signs of disapproval at 
our intrusion here. He seemed to have come to the crag for 
the purpose of feeding, and on being fired at dropped a half- 
eaten Redwing. lere I observed a pair of Redstarts, and a 
pair of Common Scoters were busy diving in an enclosed bay 
of the sea. Next day we found the nest of a Hooded Crow 
(Corvus cornix), containing three newly hatched young and 
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two eggs: amongst the wool which lined the nest was a fairly 
large sheet of a Bodö newspaper. We also observed a pair 
of Common Sandpipers on a small piece of water rather high 
up on the hills. 

The Loffoden Islands had a fine but wintery appearance 
as we steamed past them on the 30th May, for from the 
summit of their jagged peaks down to the water’s edge was 
one white expanse of snow. At Harstadhavn, where we waited 
several hours, I observed floeks of Common Gulls (Larus 
canus) fecding on the patches of cultivated land. Ficldfares’ 
nests were also numerons, but here none of them had eggs yet, 
though a Hooded Crow had a nest full of half-grown young. 
Magpies were common. On the 31st I observed Arctic Terns 
for the first time. The nights now were as light as day, but 
there did not scem to be the least sign of sammer, Tromsö 
was reached in the evening, and there, according to arrange- 
ments made before leaving England, I met and engaged 
a Norwegian servant, afterwards referred to as Trinus, to 
accompany me on my journey to Lapland. 

June Ist-8rd. The hills north of Tromsö were clothed in 
snow to the water’s level, and we were greeted by cold north 
winds and occasional snowstorms. Nevertheless, at Veerholt, 
in Laxe Fiord, in spite of the cliffs being covered with snow, 
Common Gulls already had eggs in numbers. On the 4th 
June we landed at Stangences, in the Tana Fiord, at 3 A.M., 
and a dull and dreary look-out it was—great steep cliffs and 
rounded hills, with pure white snow down to the sea-level ! 
Where could we expect to find birds breeding in such a 
country? A pair of Merlins were hawking about the shore, 
chasing and alarming the small birds (Wheatears, White 
Wagtails, and Titlarks) ; Cormorants, or Shags, Eiders, and 
Mergansers seemed plentiful, and seals were numerous. We 
got a boat to take us from Stangenees, at the head of the 
Tana Fiord, to a little island called Gulholmen, at the mouth 
of the Tana river; but instead of bemg able to go straight 
up the country, as I had intended, I found that the ice m 
the river had not yet broken up, and about two miles above 
Gulholmen a white line of fast ice extended right across the 
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stream, beyond which it was impossible to go. The river- 
banks and the fells above them were many feet deep in 
snow ; the hireh-forests were without a sign of leaf, and the 
fell-lakes were all solid ice. Sledging on the frozen river 
was not considered safe, as summer was too near; the use of 
“ skiddor ” was impracticable on account of the soft state of 
the snow; and the only means of getting about was to struggle 
on foot, sometimes sinking up to the arms in snow. The 
natives do not move about at this season of the year, but 
either remain indoors or make short journeys in their canoc- 
like boats on the open water at the mouth of the river. 

In rowing up to Guwholmen we had seen several 
flocks of Duck sitting in the open water and on the ice-flocs 
in the river. We accordingly got a boat and went after 
them. They seemed to swim very high in the water, with 
their tails well up, and kept uttermg a melancholy sort of 
note, not unlike the mewing of a cat. On our approach 
they rosc, and a string of ten flying round us, I managed to 
drop five, which proved to be Long-tailed Ducks (Harelda 
glacialis), already in summer plumage. Having landed to 
explore the snow-clad hils, we made our way up a considerable 
fell, and were idly throwing stones over a precipice, when a 
Rough-legged Buzzard (Buteo lagopus) slipped away from 
nearly beneath us. On looking over the crag we could 
easily see the large nest helow us, containing three eggs, 
lying on dry white grass. The old birds kept sailing around, 
uttering a loud weird cry, but they would not come near ; 
so I hid myself and sent Trinus away to attract the bird’s 
attention. It was a long but pleasant wait. The evening 
was very still, the air frosty, clear, and refreshing, and on 
that dreary fell not a sound was to be heard, save the occa- 
sional merry chirrup of the male Wheatear. I made a note at 
the time how very much the initial notes of the Wheatear 
resemble those of the Merlin, and several times the small 
Chat’s clehr voice was mistaken for that of his most deadly 
enemy. Suddenly aroused by the rapid “swish” of wings 
close over my head, I raised my eyes, and could just sce the 
tips of the tail-feathers of the female Buzzard as she sat on 
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the side of her nest ; several loud shouts had to be given before 
she realized the position, and when she flew I secured her. 
Her general plumage was a deep rich brown, the inside of 
the mouth flesh-colour, the irides hazel. As it was impossible 
to reach the eggs without a rope, we made our way back 
through the snow ; and I well remember my first impressions 
of the lovely song of the Blue-throated Warbler (Cyanecula 
suecica). Hearing the gush of melody from amongst some 
scrub appearing above the snow-surface, and approaching 
quietly, we presently detected the rich blue throat of this 
handsome Warbler against the white snow. I certainly 
think the song of this Warbler excecds any thing I ever 
heard; at times it is soft and mellow as that of a Willow- 
Wren, suddenly striking up to the angry hissing notes of 
the Sedge- Warbler, and oecasionally finishing with the most 
astonishing metallic sound, a regular “twang, twang,” not 
unlike the tinkling of a bell—whether in mimicry or natural 
song is difficult to define. I noted that the Bluethroat, as 
well as the Willow-Wren, were in full song at midnight 
here. How strange it is that such an insignificant little 
bird as the Willow-Wren should have such an extensive 
breeding-range, nesting alike in the south of Spain and on the 
North Cape! When we returned to our boat to-night great 
pieces of ice were slowly floating down the river from the 
frozen reaches above. 

June 5th. Returned to the Rough-legged Buzzard's nest, 
taking with us some thirty yards of rope; but I failed to 
secure the male Buzzard, although he was sitting on the 
eggs when we got to the plaee. By a httle manipulation we 
managed to reach the nest, which consisted of a mass of 
dead sticks about two feet thick, with a laycr of solid ice 
about six inches thick immediately under the new grass 
hning on which the three eggs were lying. The nest was 
full of “ pellets,” consisting of a blue fur and small bones, 
either of some field-mouse or the lemming, and was, I think, 
the accumulation of years. Returning home that night, I 
secured the male Bluethroat, singing in the same place as I 
had scen him yesterday. A Hooded Crow’s nest eontained 
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four small young to-day. Long-tailed Ducks kept con- 
tinnally flying up and down the river, and I saw two large 
Geese go up the river at night. 

June 6th. Dull and cold, like winter. Opposite Gul- 
holmen, on the other side of the river, is a level expanse of 
snow, from two to fonr feet dcep, the stunted birch trees 
rearing their bare heads above it all, so that when walking 
through the snow it is necessary to push one’s way through 
the tops of the birech-forest. In a few places, however, the 
snow had melted, leaving water-holes, at the bottom of which 
grass could be seen growing; and in these open places many 
birds were sceking food, amongst which I recognized Tem- 
minck’s Stints (Tringa temmincki) flying about, with wings 
erect above their backs, uttering a contintious “ trilling ” 
note, and theu suddenly diving down into the scrub. They 
were very tame, chasing each other about and manifesting 
signs of the approaching breeding-season. Next a pair of 
Hapland Buntings (Plectrophanes lapponica) rose from a 
water-hole, the male uttering a clear finte-like song as he 
perched on the summit of a bireh tree. Then a pair of Wood- 
Sandpipers (Totanus glareola), witha splendid loud call-note, 
flew up, one of them deliberately lighting on the summit of a 
slender bongh and steadying itself with outstretched wings, 
the other seeking shelter in the sernb. Both this bird and 
Temminck’s Stint have yvellow-ochre-coloured legs and feet. 
Bluethroats, Titlarks, Willow-Wrens, and Wheatears were 
also numerous. A thonsand feet above us, m a line of lofty 
crags, two pairs of Peregrine Falcons (Falco peregrinus) and 
one par of Ospreys (Paudion haliaetus) were circling round, 
their fine wild cries echoing through the crags; but when, 
after a laborious climb, we reached the summit of this precei- 
pice, they only soared higher, and we could see no signs of a 
nest. While sitting herc a Raven, also evidently nesting in 
the crag, flew past us, lis threat distended with the food he 
was carrying for his young. I disturbed a couple of moun- 
tain-hares here; they were just beginning to get the grey 
fur of summer. Large herds of rcindeer were also seeking 
their scanty living of lichens on the highest fell-tops ; these 
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were the tame animals belonging to the Laps, but already 
turned out for the summer. Here they are allowed to roam 
at large until the autumn, and such is their instinctive dread 
of the pestilent mosquito, that they seldom depart from the 
highest and coldest parts of the fells. When skinning birds 
to-night I found that both the Temminck’s Stints and the 
Lapland Buntmgs had very small embryo eggs in their 
ovaries. 

June 7th. On our return to the erag opposite Gulholmen, 
the Ospreys were there, but only one pair of Peregrines. 
When sitting on the crag-top the female Osprey appeared, 
carrying a long twisted stick in her talous, her long thighs 
dangling below her. It was evident that she had a nest, 
and presently we found it, placed on the summit of a de- 
tached pinnacle of rock projecting from the main crag. It 
was utterly inaccessible, either from above or below ; but we 
could see it contained no eggs, although it was lined out with 
green moss. I afterwards shot the female Osprey, aud found 
that she had very small eggs in her ovary; the legs and 
feet as well as the cere were a pale pea-green colour. On the 
8th June I observed the only Chaffinch (Fringilla celebs) 
that I saw whilst in Finmark. 

June 9th. Much snow fell to-day, with a bitterly cold 
wind. On the sandflats at the junction of the Tana with its 
tiord were about a hundred Geese, sitting on the bare sand 
amongst some stranded iee-floes. Adjoining the sandflats, 
and between them and the snow-fjclds, was first a narrow 
space of rather long grass, with frequent pools of show-water, 
and then about half a mile of semi-inundated birch-serub. 
It was in the grassy parts that I first became acquainted 
with the Red-throated Pipits (Anthus cervinus). They seemed 
retiring in their habits, running rapidly along the ground, like 
a mouse, keeping the body very low and horizontal. They 
were difficult to see in this position, and if one approached 
nearer to them, a pair would spring up into the air with a shrill 
pipe, and allow themselves to be carried by the wind perhaps 
a hundred yards to leeward, when they would, with jerky 
flight, beat up again, to re-alight on their favourite spot. 
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Though I procured several, I could not detect any sexual 
difference in the ercam-colonring on the throat. 

While sheltering underneath a sand-bank from a pitiless 
snowstorm, a Raven came past us, his throat distended with 
food. Then a Rough-legged Buzzard with very light-coloured 
plumage alighted on a rock near at hand and sat quietly 
plummg himself. Presently an Osprey, with buoyant flight, 
loomed throngh the snow-flakes, and ehecking his speed, 
hovered for an instant; then, with headlong swoop, he dashed 
into the waters of the fiord, reappearing with a fish dangling 
from his talons. After shaking himself, he flew past us, 
and, on being fired at, dropped the fish; dissatisfied, he 
swooped at it when falling, but did not sneceed in overtaking 
it. The fish proved to be a sole, 94 inches long and 6 inches 
wide, with but one claw-mark in the body, and lived for 
many hours afterwards. While trying to ascend the side of a 
fjeld we distinctly made ont several Geese feeding on some 
shallow water, and approaching nearer, I could easily see they 
were one or other of the two White-fronted speeies. Whilst 
watching them a male Merganser swam quite near to me, and 
having canght a small fish, was chased and bullied by a 
Ilerrmg-Gull till he was compelled to take flight. This 
seemed to disturb the Geese, for they ecased feeding, and 
with outstretched necks peered around suspiciously. When 
I fired at them a pair of Redshanks rose close to me, and 
walking home that night I seeured one of a pair of Ring- 
Plovers by the river-side. 

June 10th. Heavy snowstorms grected us to-day. I saw 
the first Grcey-headed Yellow Wagtail (Motacilla cinereo- 
capilla) this morning, which had seemingly just arrived here. 
In the birch-forests, though deep in snow, we found four 
nests of the Mcaly Redpole, all in course of construction ; 
the old birds were absurdly tame. The nests were very 
pretty, lined with the white woolly material of the willow- 
scrub. The monotonous, though lively earol of the Redwing, 
which we never hear in England, was very noticeable this 
morning; and to-day I found tlic first nest, with five fresh 


eggs, placed about three fect from the ground in an angle 
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formed by the stem and the fallen superstrueture of a birch 
tree. The nest was composed entirely of very fine dry 
white grass, with a layer of damp moss at the foundation. 
There were no sticks about it, and it was very neat and 
compact. I both saw and heard a single Tree-Pipit (Anthus 
arboreus) singing to-day, but I unfortunately missed it. In 
the afternoon we again ascended the fjelds, where we observed 
Temminck’s Stints gyrating in parties of three or four high 
up in the air. At 6.30 r.m. we crossed the river to Gulhol- 
men. All then looked quiet and as usual, but at 7.30 the 
whole of the ice in the upper reaches of the Tana river had 
broken up and was coming down in tens of thousands of 
tons at the rate of about four miles per hour. This is the 
first indication that the natives have of the long-looked for 
change from winter to summer, though for days past wherever 
one went the roaring of waters could be heard, indicative of 
the rapid melting of the snow in the high grounds. It is 
this natural water-supply that 1s the primary cause of the 
breaking up of the ice; so severe is the winter in these lati- 
tudes that the river becomes frozen to the very bottom, and 
it requires the accumulated force of the melted snow-water, 
getting under the ice, to hft the mass bodily up, and once 
afloat, it is rapidly propelled seawards. The movement 
to-night took place gradually and steadily, nor was there 
so much of that rush and confusion which one miglit expect 
to see, where such a mighty change was taking place. It 
seemed, however, to ereate a feeling of excitement, not only 
in us, but in the birds; for the Geese on the opposite shores 
of the river, the Long-tailed Ducks, Divers, and other birds 
seemed to make more clamouring than usual, as if joyous 
at the signs of approaching summer. A single Long-tailed 
Skua (Stercorarius parasiticus) went up the river to-night, 
and we observed a solitary Swallow hawking round the house 
at Gulholmen, evidently just arrived. 

June llth. Most of the ice had gone out while we slept, 
and this morning we had fine warm summer weather! On 
the fells to-day we observed pairs of Snow-Buntings (Plee- 
trophanes nivalis) flitting merrily about; they were not yet 
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breeding, for in the ovaries of some which I examined the eggs 
were but slightly developed. The feathers around their bills 
were always stained purple with the juice of the “krokebeer,” 
a fell-berry on which they feed. loften noticed in the hollow 
bare trunks of the decayed birch trees large accumulations of 
red berries from which Redpoles and Bramblings frequeutly 
flew up as one approached; and it seems as if these berries 
form a winter store for some creatures which reside there, 
probably squirrels, though we never saw any. ‘The Mealy 
Redpole is known to winter here, but the Brambling migrates 
south. To-night the midnight sun was up in his fullest 
majesty, but no heat scemed to reach the carth, the air being 
clear and frosty. 

June 12th. At 9.30 a.m. we left Gulholmen and, with a 
Lap at one end of our boat and a Qvane at the other, we 
“poled” incessantly up the now open river until we reached 
Pulmak at 3.80 a.m. on the following morning. I was sur- 
prised at the absence of bird-hfe, although there were exten- 
sive mud-banks and shoals, apparently well adapted for the 
Waders. We landed at several hkely-looking spots on the 
way, at one of which a pair of Wood-Sandpipers clearly had 
a nest. Common Sandpipers, Ring-Plovers, Temminck’s 
Stints, and Long-tailed Ducks were all the birds we ob- 
served. About six miles north of Pulmak, and about mid- 
night, I flushed a strange-looking pair of birds from an 
“ ene” (juniper) bush. As they went away I mistook them 
for Green Woodpeckers. I shot one of them as it glided 
away with undulating flight, and my surprise was great to 
pick up a Pine-Grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator). Just then 
Trinus eried out that he had found a nest, and on my com- 
ing up, there was the pretty wickerwork uest with two eggs of 
the Pine-Grosbeak. On looking about we soon saw the other 
bird sitting callonsly quite close to us, and she completed the 
serics. The occurrence of this species north of the Arctic 
circle had not previously, according to Professor Collett 
(Orn. North. Norway, p. 22), been satisfactorily established, 
The plumage of the Pine-Grosbeak appears to have always 
becn an unsettled problem, so L will merely state that both 
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thesc birds, male and female, were of the greyish-green type, 
the male having rather more of the orange colour than the 
female. It is clear that, although the scarlet dress is con- 
sidered by some to be the adult plumage, this does not neces- 
sarily imply that an immature bird cannot breed; for if such 
were the case here was a clear instance of two immature Pine- 
Grosbeaks having a nest and eggs. The birds were roosting 
within twenty yards of their nest, and when skinning the 
female I took a third egg from her oviduct. I afterwards 
found near Pulmak a maie in full scarlet plumage paired and 
nesting with an ash-grey female, and a third nest was occupied 
by two greyish-green birds. The nest of the Pine-Grosbeak 
decidedly resembles that of the Bulfinch, being constructed 
externally of an extremely light network of thin birch-twigs 
firmly interlaced into each other. This substructure is over- 
laid by a lining of fine stiff grass, distinctly visible through the 
network ofsticks from below. On pulling the lining to pieces 
an odd horsehair could be detected. The nest was placed in 
a small birch trec, about six feet from the ground, and very 
open. I was rather surprised to find the Pine-Grosbeak 
breeding here, as I thought it was confined to the pine dis- 
tricts. But I found several pairs of this bird breeding around 
Pulmak, where is not a sign of any thing save stunted birch 
and willow, and from their crops I took birch-catkins. We 
had considerable difficulty in effecting a landing at Pulmak, 
as, owing to a bend in the river, the ice had become congested 
and piled up in great heaps, at least ten feet high, along the 
shore. 

June 13th. Pulmak, which is situate a little north of the 
70th degree of latitude, consists of some half-dozen Lap 
settlements and one fairly comfortable inn. It is situated in 
a bend of the Tana, which is here perhaps 400 yards wide. 
Around are low fells, seldom rising to any great height, 
thickly carpeted with reimdeer-moss and clad with birch- 
forest up to a certain level; in many cases the hills are so 
low that the birch reaches and crowns their summits. 
Close to the door of our dwelling a pair of Wigeon (Mareca 
penelope) rose this morning and I secured the drake, still in 
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full winter plumage. Further on a pair of Rough-legged 
Buzzards had a nest, and were “ wailing” from the crag. 
The nest, placed, as usual, on a ledge, and lined with dry 
grass, contained one egg completely congealed, and much of 
the colour washed out. I had to warm it in water before it 
would blow, although otherwise it was quite fresh. I got 
to-day the first Brambling’s nest, a beautiful structure, with 
one very small egg. A Ficldfare’s nest had six eggs, and 
two Titlarks’ nests had six and four eggs, fresh. Cuckoos 
seemed pretty numerous. I shot some Golden Plovers to 
eat, and was struck with their splendid adult plumage, 
such as can seldom be obtained at any season of the year in 
Northumberland. I observe also that the male Bramblings 
obtained, in brecding-dress, on the Dovre Fjeld in Norway 
are not nearly so typically adult as those which we obtained 
in Kast Finmark. 

To-day a Lap boy brought me a lovely nest with seven 
eges, badly incubated, of the Great Grey Shrike (Lanius 
major ?); and here I may observe that, although J afterwards 
obtained two more nests and eggs of this species, I was 
never fortunate enough to get the bird. In all cases the 
nests were found by the Laps and brought to me; and although 
I invariably returned to the nesting-place immediately with 
the Lap, I only once caught a glimpse of the bird, and then 
I did not manage to secure her. This nest was placed in a 
birch tree, about ten feet from the ground, and was made of 
white grass, profusely lined with the white feathers of the 
Willow-Grouse, with a few binding twigs of birch. 

June 14th. A White Wagtail (Motacilla alba) had its nest 
under the turf of the roof of our dwelling, and contained six 
fresh eggs; the nest was lined with greyish-white reindeer- 
hair. Two nests of the Redwing contained five and six eggs; 
one of them was on the ground in a bank, entirely concealed 
by an overhanging juniper bush, and the eggs were much incu- 
bated. Although the fell-lakes were still completely frozen, 
Arctic Terns (Sterna macrura) were hovering over some of 
them, and on two small islands which we reached by walking 
across the ice we found two nests, each with two eggs. A 
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singular instance of protective coloration occurred here : two 
of these eggs were of the most extraordinary colour, resem- 
bling very rich Merlin’s eggs, the other two were of the 
ordinary green type. The ruddy ones were laid on a rich 
red carpet of moss, the green ones on green reindeer-moss, 
The yolk and albumen of these eggs was quite congealed 
with the cold. On the edge of one of these frozen lakes a 
Redshank’s nest contamed two eggs. Coming home we 
found a Mealy Redpole’s nest with five eggs, profusely lined 
with feathers of “ ryper,” a bird which, by the way, we had 
not seeu or heard since our arrival at Pulmak. 

June 15th. Winter seemed to return, for it snowed con- 
tinuously all day. In a walk along the bank of the Pul- 
makelf, a tributary of the Tana, we observed a single male 
Goosander busy fishing, also a pair of Red-necked Phalaropes 
(Phalaropus hyperboreus), very tame, and actively feeding 
in a quiet backwash of the river. They swim very high 
in the water, with a jerky motion, nodding their heads like 
a Waterhen, and are surprisingly quick and agile in their 
movements. One of them landed and sat, like a tiny 
Duck, preening his feathers on the bank. They seemed in 
mature plumage, the yellow stripes down the sides of the 
back being very conspicnous. A pair of Wood-Sandpipers 
were very tame, and allowed us to come very close to them 
as they were feeding, wading breast-high, in a little pool of 
melted snow-water. 

June 16th. Coming down the Pulmakelf last night, I 
observed a thick-bodied Duck flying, its wings rustling in 
the air. I inquired of the Laps if any Ducks bred in 
trees about here, and a boy assured me they did, and that 
he knew of holes where he had seen their nests in pre- 
vious years. I told him where [ had seen this Duck, and 
this morning he returned, having found the nest and six 
eggs of the Goldeneye (Clangula glaucion). When we 
arrived at the place, I wondered where the nest could possibly 
be, so thin and small were all the trees; however, in an old 
stump about three feet high, with a hole in the side of it 
large enough for a Duck’s body to enter, and about eighteen 
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inches down, was a mass of dusky white down, with the six 
bhush-green eggs. No bird was about, and the eggs were cold, 
but quite fresh. The stump was at the top of a very steep bank, 
perhaps 150 feet from the river, but certainly not more than 
40 feet perpendicularly above the water. When wandering 
in the bireh-forests, we observed a Great Spotted Woodpecker 
(Picus major), and shortly after Trinus saw a Pine- Grosbeak. 
1 secured both, and then we commenced to look for the 
nests, which we were lucky in finding close together. It was 
merely a question of looking for a thick enough tree to find 
the Woodpecker’s nest. The first thick-stemmed tree con- 
tamed the nest, and I caught the hen bird on it; she had 
just hatched her four eggs, so I released her. The Gros- 
beak’s nest, similar to the one already deseribed, contained 
four eges. Presently the male Grosbeak eame up, a hand- 
some scarlet-phumaged bird. F never heard these birds utter 
the slightest note; they seemed to seek safety by sitting 
perfectly motionless on an open branch, and allowed easy 
approach. The hen was a greyish-green bird. 

A very pretty Willow-Grouse, in adult sumincr plumage, 
which I shot to-day in Russian Finland, had an egg ready 
for laying in her oviduct. A Siberian Titmouse (Parus 
cinctus), fiying out of an old Woodpecker’s holc, made me 
sure of a nest and eggs, and I secured her instantly, but was 
disappointed to find nothing but dry chips and no eggs at 
the bottom. The bird was a round fluffy ball of hairy fea- 
thers, with a rather long blue tail, and was the only example 
I saw of this species. ‘Titlarks were very abundant, and 
the nests were everywhere to be found now. A large flock 
of Common Scoters rose as we came down the Pulmakelf to- 
night. ‘To-day was dull, but not cold, and in the evening we 
had sunshine, which afterwards proved to be the beginning 
of that continual radianee which characterizes the three 
months’ summer season in these latitudes. 

June 17th. A Qvane girl brought in the dark-coloured 
down and eight eggs of what she termed “ Kriksa,”’ i. e. 
Teal (Querquedula crecca), which she had taken that morning 
at the edge of a large lake a little way from Pulmak. She 
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also brought me a peculiar open-topped nest, made of thin, 
stiff, black roots, lined with dead leaves, and containing six 
eggs of the Water-Ouzel: doubtless Cinclus melanogaster. 
The nest was different from any of those of C. aquaticus I 
have found in England. 

Later in the day, after a long and fruitless search, as Trinus 
and i were resting on the edge of a half-frozen lough far out 
on the fell, a pair of Wood-Sandpipers eame from somewhere 
and began to feed along the edge of the lough; and whilst 
watching them a Long-tailed Skua came past us with very 
rapid flight. I must have been indulging in a quiet “ siesta,” 
when Trinus touched my coat and pointed to the lough, on 
which, almost within gunshot, two large heavy-looking Ducks 
were swimming, their necks craned up, suspiciously watching 
us. They had just alighted, and although we were fully ex- 
posed to view, they did not seem to understand what we were, 
so motionless did we lic. Presently the lighter-coloured of 
the two began diving, the other swimming restlessly back- 
wards and forwards along the edge of the ice. Immediately 
I moved, the cat-ice cracked under my feet, and the drake 
took a long flight; but coming high over my head, I killed 
him, and the duck, rising at the shot, shared a similar fate. 
They proved to be an adult pair of Velvet Seoters (demia 
fusca). These birds were evidently seeking a uesting-place 
when I found them ; but so arctic was the state of the fells 
and their lakes at this date, that I do not think either the 
Velvet Scoter or the Long-tailed Skua had eggs when I left 
the country in the beginning of July. 

A pair of Whimbrels (Numenius pheopus) showed great 
anxiety long before we reached their real breeding-plaee ; and 
although they used every endeavour to allure us away, I was 
most fortunate in walking right upon the nest and four eggs, 
slightly incubated, in a hole seratched in the reindeer-moss. 
Many pike were disporting themselves in some shallow lakes 
far out on the fells to-day, often jumping right out of the 
water. I shot one to see what it was, and it proved to be 
about 2 lbs. weight. We wondered greatly how these fish 
had ever got there, and what they did in the long winter! 
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Coming home that night I flushed a brace of Wigeon off the 
small piece of water near our house, where I had killed the 
mature drake before: the unfortunate duck lost her husband 
again, and I found he was half moulted to summer plumage. 

June 18th. We found our first nest of the Blue-throated 
Warbler (Cyanecula suecica) to-day, with seven fresh eggs. 
It was placed on a dry bank of moss, much concealed, and 
was constructed entirely of fine dry grass, with a thick foun- 
dation of moss. The female, which was very tame, had a 
white throat, with a little blue at the edges and a touch of — 
red and blue on the breast. All the male Bluethroats which 
I saw had the red spot on the throat. A Brambling’s nest 
contained seven fresh eggs to-day; and a Raven which I shot 
was in full moult in all the wing-feathers, except the quills, 
which had been renewed, and the feathers on the neck and 
head, which were also new. 

Coming along the edge of the Tana I found a nest and 
four eggs of the Shore-Lark (O¢ocorys alpestris). The nest 
was within ten yards of the river-side, placed in a hole 
seratched in the sandy ground near the bank. It was close 
in to Pulmak, and I must have passed the place dozens of 
times before, but even now I did not see the bird. Two 
Laps, Trinus, and I were standing wondering where the 
owner of the nest could be, when we suddenly caught sight of 
her, squatting on the ground at our very feet, her head turned 
towards us and her little black horns distinctly visible. The 
nest was made exclusively of dry white broad-bladed grasses. 
The eggs were of a yellowish colour, not unlike those of our 
Yellow Wagtail. It is strange that this bird should nest 
in such very different localities, for I afterwards found them, 
evidently breeding, on the bare fell-tops overgrown with 
stunted lichens and mosses, and strewn with boulders and 
patches of snow. A Lap brought me in to-night five eggs of 
what he called the “ Hanga,” i. e. Long-tailed Duck ( Hare/da 
glacialis). The nest was placed on the river-bank just opposite 
Pulmak, and as there was no down, I coneluded she could 
not have laid her full complement of eggs. Reed-Buntings 
seemed common by the side of some fell-lakes which we 
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visited to day. Although we now had fine summer weather, 
there was not a sign of greenness in a single tree or plant as 
yet, and many deep ridges of snow looked as if éhey were 
never going to melt. <A single Swallow arrived at Pulmak 
in the evening. 

June 19th. House-Martins (Chelidon urbica) arrived and 
sought the eaves of our dwelling fora breeding-plaee. After 
breakfast I shot the female Wigeon as she rose from her 
nest close to the house: the one egg was laid on the dead 
leaves under a willow bush, with seareely a sign of a nest. 
This was the Duek whose two husbands I had already 
secured, and now she fell herself! She had a pretty 
brindled head, grey and black, the wing and _tail-coverts 
mottled white all over, the flanks were brewn. 

June 20th. <A httle Lap boy brought me this morning, in 
a tin tray, the nest, cut out of the ground, containing three 
eggs, of the Dotterel (Audromias morinellus), the first indica- 
tion I had of this bird’s presence near Pulmak. To-day 
Trinus and I packed up our tent and hired two Lap boys 
to “ pole” us up the Pulmakelf as far as Pulmak Vand, a 
lake some seven miles long and two miles wide, about 
eight miles from Pulmak and about forty miles north of 
the great Lake Enare. We had intended pitching our 
tent near a Russian Finn’s hut at the south end of the lake, 
but we were rather amazed to find, on emerging from the 
high banks of the Pulmak river, that the whole surface of the 
lake was still frozen, and that the mountains on the Russian 
side were deep in snow. We accordingly pitched our tent in 
the birch-forest near the frozen lake, and when the two Laps 
had roasted us some salmon-steaks with the aid of a birch 
fire, they returned to Pulmak, and we were left alone in the 
solitudes of the forest. Close to our home was the boundary 
line between Norwegian Lapland and Russian Finland; this 
line is kept distinct through the birch-forcsts by means of 
eutting down all the trees for a width of several yards, and 
over the bare fells by large cairns of stones set on the tops 
of conspicuous fell-summits. 

When strolling along a pathway in the forest in the after- 
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noon, we met the Russian Finn’s daughter, who had just 
flushed a Willow-Grouse (Lagopus albus) from its nest and 
eleven riehly coloured eggs, laid on the dead bireh-leaves at 
the foot of an old stump. 1 bought these from her; but she 
thought they were worth at least a krine for cating. Coming 
back to our tent that night I disturbed a Blue-throated 
Warbler from her nest under a juniper bush, coutaining five 
fresh eggs. As we lay in the tent we made notes of the 
nocturnal bird-songs. About 11 p.m. the woods resounded 
with the hoarse cackle of the Willow-Grouse. I learnt that 
they were in the habit of flying down to the forest-streams to 
drink at this hour, and certainly from 11 o’clock till mid- 
night they were very restless and noisy. For about half an 
hour at midnight, though the sun shone brilliantly in a 
yellow sky, all was hushed, aud the first bird to break the 
silence was the Redwing, followed immediately by the Bram- 
bling, and then the smaller Warblers joined the chorus. It 
is strange how short a time they seem to allow themselves 
for rest. In the morning, the Russian Finn, having heard 
from his daughter that some eecentric individuals were camp- 
ing out in the woods by the lake, came and informed me 
that he had seen the prints of seven bears in the snow two 
days before, and wanted us to go afier them; but the dis- 
tance was great, aud the chance small, so we declined. 

June 21st. On the fells to-day Golden Plovers and Whim- 
brels were numerous. I took a nest of the former with four 
fresh eggs, and shot one of the latter as he perched on the 
topmost branch of a birch tree. When lunching we heard a 
peculiar. chit-chié note in some scrub near us, and on going 
to see what it was, a Common Snipe (Gallinago celestis) rose, 
the only example of this species 1 observed in Finmark, or 
Finland, for we were now on Russian territory. A pair of 
Long-tailed Skuas seemed to be wandering over the fells in 
search of a place to breed, and I secured a splendid specimen 
as he came, like an arrow, right at me. The inside of its 
mouth was pale pink, the indes hazel, the tarsus was a pale 
blue, and the fect dusky black. We got our third nest of 
the Bluethroat to-day, with six eggs, 
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June 22nd. Two important observations were made to- 
day : first, there is a slight tinge of green in the birch-forests, 
which, up to now, have been as bare and barren as winter ; 
and, secondly, the appearance of mosquitoes in force. From 
this date life became hardly tolerable on aecount of this 
plague. I found this morning by the lake-side a nest and 
six eggs of the Reed-Bunting, and shortly afterwards I flushed 
a Phalarope (Phalaropus hyperboreus) from her tiny nest in 
the grass, close to the water’s edge. The legs and feet of 
this bird are greenish. A pair of Wood-Sandpipers evidently 
had a nest here, but they completely deluded us. This bird 
has a habit of going ligh up in the air and gyrating for hours 
in wide cireles, at times shooting up another fifty or sixty feet 
with a dehghtful wild ery. 

Coming down the Pulmakelf, on our return to Pulmak, we 
found two nests of Temminck’s Stints, one eontaiming two 
eggs, the other three. The latter was placed close to a Lap’s 
log-hut, and immediately behind a dunghill adjoining the 
house, a few paces from the edge of the Tana. The old birds 
were very solicitous, sailing around with their wings set over 
their backs, like a butterfly, often alighting on a tree, rail, 
or stone, or sometimes on the ridge of the Lap hut adjoining, 
uttering the while a continual pretty trilling note. I fre- 
quently observed this tiny Wader in the act of nest-making, 
seratching a hole with its little feet, then quickly sitting 
down and turning its little body round to form the required 
depression. Then the bird jumps up, and looking at the 
embryo nest, pushes a dead bireh-leaf with her slender beak 
into the tiny hole. I measured the diameter of one nest 
containing four eggs, aud it did uot amount to 24 inehes 
over all. The eggs are placed small ends together, and, 
owing to the depth of the nest, are caused to stand nearly 
on end, thus taking up very little space ; indeed, if they lay 
on their sides, the small body of this Wader could not cover 
them. Frequently, when at the nest, the Stints would run 
round and round, almost coming within arm’s reach; but 
their quickness of flight when surprised or frightened is 
astonishing. They seemed to have a special liking for the 
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dry sandy banks of the Pulmakelf close to its junction with 
the Tana. Here the sloping sand was sparsely overgrown 
with dwarf willows, and amongst the roots of the willows a 
coarse grass was growing, strewn with dead birch-leaves, and 
this the Stints seemed to prefer to any other place, although 
I afterwards found them breeding several hundred yards 
from water. 

June 23rd. A pair of Ring-Plovers (Ægialitis hiaticula), 
by their exeessive anxiety and solieitude, betrayed their nest 
and four eggs within a stone’s throw of our dwelling. I had 
heard them nearly all mght long uttering their finc hollow 
cry, as they flew up and down the river. I got my last 
Pine-Grosbeak’s nest to-day, with two eggs. A Great Grey 
Shrike’s nest, built close to the place where we had obtained 
a nest and seven hard-set eggs on the 14th June, now con- 
tained six fine fresh eggs, evidently a seeond laying. This 
nest was constructed almost entirely of white “ ryper ”-fea- 
thers, aud was very warm and compact. It was placed in a 
birch tree standing alone in an open glade in the forest. The 
white feathers of the Willow-Grouse exactly resembled in 
colour the silvery bark of the birch tree on which it was built. 
We also obtained to-day a Brambling’s nest with seven eggs, 
a Bluethroat’s with seven eggs, and a Golden Plover’s with 
four eggs, and I shot a Grey-headed Wagtail in gorgeous 
plumage. The heat was great to-day: the bireh-forests are 
turning green, and the mosquitoes are a living plague. 

June 24th. On our way to some distant fells to look for 
Dotterel, we found a Ring-Plover’s nest with two eggs and 
two Mealy Redpole’s nests, the first with five eggs, the second 
with newly hatched young. The latter lave a very ex- 
tended period of incubation, and probably have two broods 
in the season. ‘Their nests are very pretty, consisting in this 
case of small twigs outside, then the soft downy wool of the 
willow-catkin, and then the snow-white lining of “ ryper ”- 
feathers. When the pale-blue eggs, with their purple spots, 
are laid in this, it is impossible to conceive a prettier sight. 
After a long climb we eventually reached the summit of a 
truly characteristic Lapland fjeld; nothing but a great rolling 
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waste of reindeer-moss, thickly strewn with grey boulders and 
stones and occasional patches of snow. It seemed to be a 
real paradise for the wild and solitary Dotterel. On looking 
over a ridge, we saw a grey-looking bird get up and quickly 
disappear behind a knoll. On going to the place, there lay 
the “triple clutch” characteristic of the Dotterel, laid in a 
slight hole scratched in the reindeer-moss, without any lining. 
Leaving Trinus at the nest, I went after the bird, which kept 
running in front of me, and eventually rose, uttering a deep 
croak-croak, which I never heard afterwards. After a con- 
siderable chase I procured her, and returned to the nest. 
The eggs were hard-sat. During the course of to-day I saw 
many Dotterel. Once, when lying resting, I heard a low 
pipe, and on looking round saw the fine chestnut breast 
and white eye-streak of a Dotterel, which was sitting on a 
stone close to us. We did not move, and presently two 
others came running up. Golden Plovers swarmed, and 
the notes of the two could be well compared; that of the 
Dotterel is similar to, but not nearly so loud as, that of the 
Golden Plover. Once I watched a Dotterel running about, 
till at length it sat down, and I felt sure it was on the nest. 
Approaching quictly, I got within six feet of her, when I 
perceived that the bird had gone to roost; her eyes were 
shut, and she was fast asleep: it was a very pretty sight. 
On looking at my watch I found it was midnight. 

Seated on the top of a high fell, some twelve miles from 
Pulmak, the view was superb. Far as the eye could reach 
this wild country presented a continuous series of rolhug 
hills, clad with birch to a certain level, the intervening 
morasses being studded with numerous lakes and water- 
courses, and in the hazy distance great snow-mountains 
reared up into the yellow midnight sky. The sun shone 
brilliantly, and, with the exception of the oecasional low 
pipe of the Plover and Dotterel, or the lively chirrup of the 
Snow-Bunting, all was silent. Frequently, during the course 
of the day, we observed small parties of six or eight Dotterel 
running about together ; but they were wild and unapproach- 
able, and I felt inclined to think that they could not be 
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breeding. Some of the Dotterels which we examined were far 
blacker on the crown of the head than others; some had a 
grey crown, but, with this exception, I could note no differ- 
ence in the plumage of the sexes; the legs and feet are 
yellow; the irides hazel. As we tramped home we remarked 
that the bireh-leaves were now nearly full out; only three 
days ago not a sign of a leaf was visible ! 

June 25th. Temnnnek’s Stints were just beginning to lay 
now, and to-day we got two nests with four fresh eggs each, 
I succeeded also in getting a nest and four very fine eggs of 
the Rough-legged Buzzard, considerably larger than any I 
had got before, and quite fresh. A Lap boy brought me a 
clutch of four fresh Whimbrel’s eggs; they had a fine olive- 
green ground, with few other markings, entirely confined to 
the larger end. Rather contrary to onr anticipations, a heavy 
thunderstorm, with vivid flashes of lightning and deluges of 
rain, overtook us to-day. The rain had a most invigorating 
effect on the birch-forests, and in the afternoon, when an 
almost tropical sun began to shine, the previously imperfect 
exfoliation of the buds was completely developed. 

June 26th. We made an early start this morning and 
reached some high fells, some ten miles from Puimak, before 
the sun’s heat had time to strike us. Another thunderstorm 
greeted us here, and when sheltering under a boulder a male 
Ring-Ouzel appeared before us, the only one we saw in Fin- 
mark, I secured a pair of Dotterel here, and then we de- 
scended into a vast expanse of bog and morass. It. appeared 
a charming place for birds; but although we tramped about 
for many hours in the most likely-looking spots, we never 
even saw or heard any thing save an occasional Golden 
Plover. Coming home, I secured a pair of, Lapland Bunt- 
ings and found several nests of Ficldfares and Mealy Red- 
poles with young. From a small lake in the midst of a thick 
forest, six Wood-Saudpipers together dashed off with the 
wildest screams. I had been attracted thither by cries 
which proved to arise from a family of young Siberian Jays 
(Perisoreus infaustus). They were hopping about from 
branch to branch in a sprightly manner, reminding me of 
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the habits of a Jackdaw or Magpie. Two which I secured 
were fiedglings, not a week out of the nest, and were clothed 
in a soft hairy dress, the rusty-red colour on the bastard 
wing and tail being conspicuous in all their movements. I 
never found a nest of this species, though it was evident 
these birds had been hatched in the immediate neighbourhood. 
We observed Mealy Redpoles, generally single birds, affecting 
the highest fell-tops to-day, and busy feeding among the 
boulders and reindeer-moss. In rowing up the Pulmakelf 
on the 27th, we found several Temminck’s Stints’ nests with 
broken eggs, caused by the rising of the river, and we also 
got one with four fresh eggs. A male Goosander (Mergus 
merganser) slipping slily away from an islet in a backwash 
of the river, arrested our attention, as we had seen him there 
several times before; and on landing on this island, over- 
grown with birch-scrub, the female Goosander slipped away 
from her nest, a circular hole in the sandy ground, 10 inches 
in diameter and 6 inches deep, thickly lined with her dusky- 
coloured down, containing ten cream-coloured eggs, quite 
fresh. The birds never came near the nest while we were 
there. When looking for the nest of a Greenshank which 
we had disturbed, we found a Willow-Warbler’s nest, lined 
with the fine grey-mottled feathers from the back of a drake 
Wigeon, with seven fresh eggs. 

June 28th. Many Wheatears have eggs now; their nests 
are made of the roots of the ling and moss, and lined with 
reindeer-hair. J observed aGarden- Warbler (Sylvia hortensis) 
singing quite near me to-day, and obtained a Wigeon’s nest, 
with six fresh eggs. They were laid under a willow-bush on 
the banks of the Tana. House-Martins are busy nesting in 
the crags, and Grey-headed Wagtails are very common. We 
obtained two nests of the latter with fresh eggs to-day. A 
Lap brought me a very interesting nest of the Great Grey 
Shrike, constructed, as usual, of the white feathers of the 
Willow-Grouse; but this was overlaid with glossy Raven’s 
feathers, and the lining, on which the single egg was de- 
posited, consisted of reindeer-hair, 

June 29th. While we slept the grass round our little 
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house had turned green, and I was assured it would be two 
feet high in ten days’ time, so rapid is the growth of plants 
and trees in the short Arctic summer. We took leave of 
Pulmak and onr kind landlord to-day, and as we turned the 
bend in the river, we could not help being struck with the 
wondrous change that we had witnessed during our short 
stay. Our journey down the river was rapid, and, reaching 
Githolmen about 10 r.m., we proceeded to Vagge, the station 
at the head of the Tana Fiord, where the steamer was to pick us 
up. As we crossed the fiord a White-tailed Eagle slowly 
flapped across in front of us, and we were rather astonished 
to see several hundred Mergansers in a flock at this time 
of the year. The “gaggling” of Geese on the flats at the 
mouth of the Tana gave us hopes of finding their eggs on the 
next day. We then visited the gronnd where I had seen the 
Red-throated Pipits (Anthus cervinus) on June 9th; their shrill 
pipe again arrested our attention, and after a long search we 
succeeded im finding a nest, with six slightly incubated eggs. 
It was placed under a birch bush, on a moss-hag, surrounded 
by water, and consisted of very stiff stalks of grass externally, 
and finer white grass for a hning, but the whole was of a 
distinctly rougher textnre and construction than is the nest 
of its congener, the Meadow-Pipit. I was very careful in 
the identification of these eggs ; and after finding the nest, we 
watched the female, though very sly and retiring, go on to it, 
when I procured her. Their habits now were more retiring 
than formerly, and they rarely showed themselves, seeming 
to prefer creeping along among the roots of the bireh-serub, 
whenee, when unmolested, they uttered a pleasing little song, 
at times not unhke that of a Canary. Their eggs have suf- 
fused blotches on them, and more resemble those of the 
Blackeap than those of the Meadow-Pipit. Presently we 
flushed a Temminck’s Stint from her nest and four eggs, 
placed far away from water; and from about the last tree 
in Europe came the loud cackle of a Siberian Jay, which 
proved to be a fledgling of the year. 

On the bare fell-tops we found Snow-Buntings and a pair 
of Shore-Larks; from the oviduct of one of the latter I took 
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an egg ready for laying. These birds are said by Sommer- 
felt, the Vads6 naturalist, to breed twice; and this would 
seem to corroborate his statement. They must have a con- 
siderable vertical breeding-range, for though breeding at 
Pulmak at the lowest possible level, they seemed here to vie 
with the Snow-Bunting in the altitude of their haunts. We 
revisited the Osprey’s breeding-place, and were surprised to 
find a new nest, from which the bird flew at our approach, 
but it was empty. I believe this nest had been built by the 
male bird alone, for though we waited some time, we never 
saw more than this single Osprey. We observed to-day a 
large flock of Geese, some hundreds together, and at our 
approach they rose wild and departed, just as they had done 
on June 9th. Could these birds be going to breed? We 
were much puzzled by these flocks of Mergansers and Geese ~ 
at this season of the year. The mosquitoes were beginning 
to affect us seriously now: the hissing column followed us 
alike on mountain-top and lowland bog; escape was impos- 
sible. In a short walk on the fells in the evening of July 1st 
I shot a female Ptarmigan (Lagopus mutus) ; her ovary con- 
tained fifteen undeveloped eggs. A pair of Bramblings were 
evidently nesting on this fell-side, though there was no plant- 
growth exceeding two feet in height. Next day, on a bent- 
grass island in the fiord, we found two nests of Temminck’s 
Stints, each containing four eggs, and a Mealy Redpole’s 
nest had one fresh egg. On the 3rd the Vadsé steamer was 
due at 8 r.m. ; bnt as the boat did not arrive till exactly twelve 
hours afterwards, in strict accordance with Norwegian prac- 
tice, we passed the time in watching the seals and small 
flocks of old male Goldencyes in their mature plumage, the 
white cheek-spot being very conspicuous. On the 4th, at 
8.30 a.m., the steamer ‘Orion’ arrived; we rounded the 
dreary-looking cliffs of the North Cape about midday (July 
5th), and reached Hammerfest at night. On the evening of 
July 6th we reached Tromsö, and I spent the night watching 
the birds on the west side of the island. Redshanks, Oyster- 
catchers, and King-Plovers were simply swarming, and I 
caught young in down of each. Great flocks of Eiders, 
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ducks and drakes with their young, with one brood of 
Long-tailed Ducks, Black Guillemots, Red-throated Divers, 
and various Gulls fairly covered the smooth surface of the 
fiord, and their cries were deafening in the still night air. 
In the woods Ficldfares, Redwings, Bramblings, and Willow- 
Grouse abounded, and I saw many fledged young of the three 
former species. 

In a naturalist’s shop in Tromsö were many beautiful 
specimens of Bar-tailed Gedwits in their rich red summer 
plumage. My servant told me he shot them regularly during 
the spring migration. How strange it is that they should 
be so seldom found in the breeding-season! Trinus also had 
Grey Phalaropes, in their red summer dress, which he had 
shot in Spitzbergen the year before. On July 9th I visited 
some of the islands lying off Bodö; but the season for eggs 
was now nearly over, and, with the exception of one nest of 
Richardson’s Skua, with two eggs, many of the Arctic Tern,and 
one nest of the Rock-Pipit with three eggs, we got nothing. 
A pair of Turnstones evidently had their young here. One 
thing which struck me as peculiar in the habits of the 
northern-breeding birds was the large clutches of eggs laid 
by such species as Bramblings, Bluethroats, Willow-Wrens, 
Fieldfares, Redwings, Shrikes, Wheatears, &e. Nearly all the 
nests contained as many as six eggs, and it was not unusual 
to find seven; one nest of a Redstart had eight eggs. 

In concluding my rambling notes, I take this opportunity of 
thanking Professor Collett for giving me a copy of his excel- 
lent paper on the “ Ornithology of Northern Norway.” l 
have carefully endeavoured to convey exactly what I saw, 
and I may add that this paper is little more than a repro- 
duction of what I jotted down at the actual time of obser- 
vation. This, I hope, will give it freshness; and although 
there may not be any thing novel, I trust there may still be 
found something interesting, and perhaps useful, to future 
naturalists visiting that portion of East Finmark known as 
Tanadalen. 


